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REHABILITATION ASSOCIATE TRAINING 
FOR EiffLOYED STAFF 



RA-37 Work Adjustment 
DESCRIPTORS I OUUcoZ VOwUonU bzhaUoM} uo- 

coMoml iuA.V4.vaJL aIUM&s AodaZ 
AuJLV4.val AlUmf woAk adJuA^zntj moithtUa w. 
theAapmMat mud va. woJik app^ociah) mploymurU 
coupUd b^km^jLj Utm^mUon pioQ/wm^ na^iuuU 
m/Lk sztting; eo*w equate 



mmm} work adjustment d.als with those as- 

,^ pecta of an Individual's life that 

aff.ct his work. His survlvei skills (Ineludlne 
social, vocational, and conmunlty) are th« areas 
dealt with in this module. 
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^ 0bjeetcve4 
Behavior 



1. Define work adjustment and desariba the dif- 
farance between a "p40^<fee*ia" and "^feeAapeuAca" 
approach to work adjustment, 

2, Provide a rationale for including client in vo-- 
Gational cralning and production without a eat-* 
alogue of prerequisite behavior patternis etc* 

3* Explain the rationale for conducting training In^ 
terventiona as much as possible In the natural 
work setting, 

4. List at least 7 social survival skills and 7 
vocational survival skills identified by Rusch 
and Mlthaug (1980) as essential for a client 
to function In a sheltered workshop— and pro- 
vide a critique of one from each list as being 
truly necessary and one from each list as not 
really being neeessary* 

5. Outline a series of stepg to follow which are 
useful in changing vocationally relevant be-- 
haviorB , 

Evaluation 



I, 


Class test. 




2* 


Class tests 




3, 


Class test. 




4, 


Class test. 




5, 


Class test, 
to^ during. 


Should Include steps previous 
and following the training program. 
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ciMla thTO as ^ou understand their ine«lns. 

vocational survival skills 

prosthetic vs, therapeutic 

poelal survival skills 

erltlGal vocational tahaviors 

work adjustment 

words vs. work approach 

natural work setting 

cons equate 

Intervention progrw ^ 
TOployment coupled behavlyr 
introduetlQn 

In dlscusBing the topic of work .djustment. we 
^^11 first preBent ■ definition of work adjust.. 
fuf Senetal overview of procedures auccess- 
tUA In implementing work adjustment training. 
Th±m will be followed by more specific work Id- 
JusEoent programing guidelines. Final sections 
SLr^M h information useful m targeting those 
Skills which are most CMUaaZ in work adjustment 
for additional inform ation, sta ff can further Im-' 
pigment programing on critical skills via train- 
ing in the R,A.T.E.S. modules under behavior man- 
ag^ent, 

mm ADJUSTMENT 

What is WORK ADJUSTlfflMT? 

Work AdJusCnenE is a Treatment /Training Prograa 
through which the individual is assisted In ac- 
quiring those skills, behaviors, and concepts 
needed to function effeegLvely in a work ^nvi- 



■ ronirent* This may iricluda personal^ social, ahgi 
eoinmunlty adjustment as It relates to work ^'Ut- 
eomes • 

APPRQACHES TO WORK ADJUS'IHENT 

Prosthetic or Therapeutlci 

One of the earlier apprDaches to work adjustment 
wiis to provide whatever prosthetic device was 
necessary to prop the client up to the extent that 
the Individual could function in a sheltered work 
setting. This tended to make the person dependent 
on the devlce(s) In order to function (but the In- 
dividual was functioning*) 

The more recent therapeutic approach is to provide 
whatever Is necessary to get the person functioning 
and to begin to systematically withdraw the supports 
as the individual is able to function without them. 
The idea is to help the person function like they 
do in the "nonmaJL OK 4ea£" woi^ld. 

WORK ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGING WORK BEHAVIOR 

Behaviors not specifically required for task com-- 
pletion often present problems that can signifi^ 
cantly reduce an individual's productivity and em^ 
ployment options. For example^ workers may en-- 
gage with frequent disruptive contact with co-workers, 
respond Inappropriately to interruptions or visitors, ^ 
exhibit periodic temper outbursts, be unable to use 
time clocks J return late from work breakss be unable 
to request assistance from supervisors, or e^lblt 
unacceptable variability In dress or hygiene habits* 

Ghanging such behaviors , which are Incompatible 

with adequate work performance t is accepted as a re-^ ~- 

sponsibillty of sheltered work programs « 

Many excellent descriptions of techniques for changing'^ 
vocationally relevant behaviors are now available # A 
purpose of this module is to focus these techniques S 
on the decisions that direct^servlce staff persons tlii 
are required to make in managing a work environment, 




Eaeh of the fsliowlng guidelines has eontributed 
to Improved work parformanca In at least some of 
the work lattlngs with whleh we have been In- 
volved , 



1. Do not make approprlata behavior a prarequlslc 
for voeatlonal training and production oppor- 
tunities. VEAL UlTH imWROmjATE BEHAUWR 
WIWW THE WORK SETTm. Although many in- 
dividuals enter sheltered workihops with a 
vartaty of behaviors Ineompatlbls with sue- 
talned work, focuilng only on changing these 
undeBlrable behaviors may be counterproductive 
To postpone vocational taa tructlon .until other 
behaviars are ehangrf simply extends the per- 
iod of vocational Incompetence and prevents 
access to natural relnforcera for work be- 
havior. 

If vocational skills are taught first, or concur- 
rently, there la a likelihood that the client can 
begin to have succesaes which can help eliminate 
inappropriate behavior for a more efficient and 
effective treatment program* 

This la because many workers learn t^ value the 
monetary and social outcomes of apeciflc work 
behavior. Teaching apeclfic akllls first allows 
the worker to experience succesa as an employee 
and provldea a natural reinforcer for later be-' 
havloral Interventions* 

2. OBSmVE THE INPWWUAUS PROBLEMATIC BE - 
HAVIOR IN THE SJTUATION W WHICH JT OCCURS 
before defining a specific Intervention ob- 
jective or if^ferategy. Simple observation of 
behavior in the work environment often pro- 
vides information that la critical to the 
success of an intervention program* Ob- 
servation may reveal that a problematic be- 
havior la preceded conalstently by some event 
or another behavior, or that the behavior oc^ 
curs only In the presence or absence of 
specific supervlaors, 

10 

When observing problem sltuatlDnSp It of^en la 



ce#n j together wl£h the environmental events that^^^^^^^ 
immediately preeede and follow it (BiJoUj Peter- 
son, and Ault, 1968| Gardner, 1971). From these 
records, one may estimate the strength and ncture 
of the problem behavior ^ the antecedent stimuli 
that probably control the behavior* and the con- 
sequences that follow a perfomance of the re- 
sponse* 

In identifying a target behavior, the supervisor 
should index overall rate and variability of the 
behavior^ as well as changes in various stimulus 
contexts. To evaluate antecedent conditions, the 
supervisor should determine whether or not distinct 
cues exist in the environment for the desired re- 
sponse, whether or not these cues vary across time 
or supervisors, and whether or not cues for the 
desired behavior and possible alternative responses 
are discriminable to the worker. 

The supervisor should also evaluate consequent 
events to form hypotheses about what maintains 
*^he current level of responding i Is the activity 
itself inherently reinforcing? is it maintained 
by escape or avoidance contingencies? Do specific 
events consistently occur that seem to function as 
reinf orcers?^ From these hypotheses about the function 
of antecedents and consequences of problem behaviors 
it usually is possible to design intervention pro- 
grams that are more appropriate to the individual 
and situation than those that might be designated^ 
without systematic observation, 

3* Select one or two Intervention objectives. 
VON'T WORK ON EVmyTHim AT ONCE. Observing 
this guideline has at least two Important ad- 
vantages. First, it increases the probability 
that a worker will enjoy ihitial success In 
the work environment* ^ 'treatment objectives 
are reached one at a time, new behavioral goals 
are established for which the worker can re^ 
ceive reinforcement. When simultaneous changes ■ 
on several behaviors are expected, positive in- ^ 
ter act ions between supervisors and workers often : 
decrease^ and small 'gains often remain unnoticed* S 
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The second advantage of defining only one or two ^ 

treatment objectives at a time Is that this pro- 1 

vldes cleM discriminative stimuli for staff be- M 

havior. Wien a manageable nimbei- of progrms Is 3 
to be Implemented, the consistency with which each ^ 
Is conducted should be Improved. This. In turn 

Increases the probability that the staff will be SJ 

reinforced by worker success, 3 

^' EE'SL^ PROBLEM OPmATlONALLV AND VETEmWE i 
HM PmFOmANCE miL BE MUSURW. The prtoaty 3 
purpose for specifying the problem behavior Is IS 
that this focuses intervention efforts Init- 
lated by the supervisory staff. Operationally 1 
defining a problem Involved specifying a behav<i 
that Is observable and measurably defining the* 
antecedent stimuli that should set the occasion 1 
for the response or alter the response frequencp 
and defining performance criteria In terns of ? 3 
topography, rate, accuracy, etc. For example. 
after observation, a problem of "eLUHupt>wmUA''i 
on the work area might be defined operationally^! 
as shouting at a co-worker, which occurs when^ f 
ever the co-worker drops something on the floor ■ 
and which la almost always consequated by supesCl 
visor attention of some sort. The treatment 
objective could be that, given an occasion on S 
which the co-worker dropped a component, the -'M 
Individual would continue working without look- 1 
ing or talking to the co-worker. i5| 

5. SPECWV WO CmTERJA FOR EACH TREATMEhrT OB- 3 

JECnvBi OWf FOR SUCCESSFUL TEmWATlON OF M 

THE PROGRAM AW ONE FOR CHANGJNQ THE PROGRm. i 

The degree of behavior change desired by 1 

the supervlaor should be specified prior to S 

defining any particular procedure. To cor- ^ 

tlnue the previous example, the supervisor M 

might define; stjccefls as two conRecutive *S 
weeks In which no shputlng is noted, or 20 
consecutive instances of parts-dropping that 

are not followed by the shouting response. 1 

Specifying a failure criterion, at the achieve- -M 
ment of which the program will be changed, ensures ' 



that inaffective progrMs will not contlnua inde- 
finitely. Defining this criterion prior to devel- 
opment of a traatment program dafinas staff ax- 
peetations about how rapidly tha problam should 
be solvad and provides a standard against which 
treatment prograss can ba eomparad. 

6. PEt/ELOP AND IMPLEMENT AN IhrrmVENTWN PROGRAM, 
Intervention involves systematically altarlng 
the antecedents and consequences of the tar- 
gat behavior until ^he desired change is 
achiavad. 

There are savaral guidelines for applying 
this behavior change methodology in sheltered 
workshop production environments. 

a) Whan possible, CONDUCT ALL INTERVEhmONS 
IN THE NATURAL WORK SETTING, taking advantage 
of naturally occurring discriminative stimuli 
and consaquancas. There are several reasons 
for this guideline. First, appropriate be- 
havior ultimately should come under control 
of naturally occurring events in the environ-- 
ment. For example ^ the worker should laarn to 
punch a time clock when entering the wor^ area 
or return to work when a break is completed , 
not just perform these activities when in- 
structed to do so. Seconds the naturally 
occurring stimuli that signal a response is 
appropriate often vary from one time to an- 
other. This variation may be lost in simu- 
lated instructional situations. Finally ^ 
the production environment is a compleK systam 
in which a variaty of possible relnforcers ara 
available for several different responses, to 
intervention procedure that was affective in 
a more controllad environment might not be 
effective when such reinforcement for com- 
peting responses is available* 

A useful technique for production=settlng in- 
terventions is to yhange the frequency with 
which the naturally occurring antecedent oc- 
curs. For axample^ assume that the inter- 



ventlon objective Is to reduce the frequancy with 
which one worker shouted "Phone" when the tfaephone 
rang. To ensure repeated presentation of the. 
(telephone ringing)^ a aupervisor might arrange 
to be called throu^iiout one or two work days at 
frequent, pre-arranged times* Instructions to 
work quietly just before each might be sufficient 
to occasion appropriate silence that could be re- 
inforced. The delay between these instructions 
and the ring could then be gradually increased and 
the instructions eliminated altogether if approp- 
riate responding were maintained with the chosen 
reinforcer. The use of naturally occurring con- 
sequences in Inte^entlon progrms often decreases 
disruption of the production envlronme,it. Staff 
attention, opportunity to work, selection of work 
assignments, and contingent breaks uiually Involve 
less special arrangement th^ other possible con- 
sequences. 

^ h) IN GENERAL, AVOW THE USE OF NEGATIVE CON- 
SEQUENCES^ Aside f-^om the legal and moral is- 
sues surrounding civil rights and protection of 
human subjects, there are two major reasons 
why we recommend against using predominantly neg- 
ative consequences to eliminate or reduce un- 
desirable behaviors* The first Is that pun- 
ishment procedures often simply teach workers 
to avoid punishment by not exhibiting certain 
behaviors in the presence of staff members who 
Implement the punishment program. It is almost 
always the case that in the absence of th*se smmm 
staff members the behavior reoccurs* The second 
major problem with the use of punishment is that 
It usually works In the sense that an undesirable 
behavior is suppressed Immediately. Of course, 
this Is not bad In and of Itself, but the im- 
mediate effect certainly makes it more likely 
that supervisors will Mploy similar punishment 
techniques In the future. The ultimate result 
is a contingency system that focuses on be- 
haviors that should not occur rather than be- 
haviors that are appropriate. Such a system 
If it works at allp teaches workers to not be- 
have inappropriately rather than to behave pro- 



gresslvely more appropriately. We believe ha- 
bllltatlQn is facilitatad whan retarded adults 
learn to enjoy learning new and adaptive skills* 

c) E'JALUATE THE PROCEDURE USim MEASURES OF THE 
TARGET BEHA(/I0R, AWP MAKE APPROPRIATE MOOIFICA- 
TWm WHEN THE FAILURE CRITERION IS MET* As with 
all other teehniques suggested in this text, chang-- 
Ing indl-^^idual behavfoT In the production setting 
shor^ld be viewed as a pragmatic process * The 
essential characterlatic of the behavioral ap- 
proach lies not in the use of a particular tech-* 
nique or procedure, but rather in the evaluation 
of any selected procedure on the basis of actual 
behavior change, 

SUMMARY 

In addition to improving work rates , most sheltered 
workshops attempt to Improve each employee's general 
work behavior. This not only increases the possibility 
of successful vocational placement outside the work-^ 
shop, but also may decrease the staff and equipment 
costs associated with the workshop's productions 

In applying behavior change techniques in the pro^ 
duction environment. It is useful first to observe 
the problem behavior in its natural context* One 
of two specific objectives then can be Identified, 
the behaviors defined operationally, and treatment 
procedures implemented and changed according to sub-^ 
sequent worker behavior. Useful procedures in most 
workshops will be those that can be implemented by 
the nomal production staff without long-tem 
disruption of the setting. The use of naturally 
occurring antecedents and consequences in Inter-- 
ventions often facilitates program effectiveness* 

(SEE SELF- TEST #?) 

Pwg^wmmLng f^oA. p/iogKam Change 

A* Principles 



1 * Behavior 
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a* Think in t BTmB of observable be-^ 

haviori i.e,, what specific aGtions 
or performances are you interested in 
that can be observed, 

b. Think in terms or rate of behavior | i^e 
how many were done in standard units of 
time? 

Changing behavior 

a. Increase the rate of some behavior by 
following it with a reinforcer; i.e,, a 
positive consequence* 

b. Decrease the rate of some behavidr by 
withdrawing reinforcement ; i*e,, by let 
ting it be followed by a neutral con- 
sequencei a process known as extinction 
or by increasing via positive reinforce 
ment a behavior incompatible with the b 
havior you wish to decrease, 

c* Start a previously never performed be- 
havior by reinforcing successive ap-- 
proximations to iti 4i imping 

d* Attend to stimulus conditions. When a 
behavior is reinforced only in the pre" 
sence of specific environmental con-- 
ditiqns (cues) that behavior be ^mes 
cue specific and is likely to occur in 
the presence of those cuesi 6iAinuiu6 
aont/Lot * ' ' 

Reinf orcers 

a» Because most reinforcers you will use 
are learned , they depend on the par- 
ticular experience of the individual 
and so are not the sane for eve*-^fone# 

b. You can be sure something is n rein- 
forcer only if you try it out and 
find it does increase the behavior i€ 
follows, or decreases the behavior from 
which vou withdraw It as a eo"«?eauence. 



c* The easiest way tg Identify reinforcer 
is to ^atch what a person does. His 
high frequency behaviors can be used as 
reinforcers to other behaviors you want to 
increase* 

d, Monzy^ pKCbUz, attmtZon ^ and /tut are 
reinf orcars which are commonly effective 
and which are ordinarily potentially 
under your control in rehabilitation, 

4- Dalivery of reinforcers 

a. The sooner after the behavior the rein^ 
forcer is delivered , the more likely it 
will strengthen or increase that behavior, 

b, Tokgn 4y^tM6 often may be used as an 
interim substitute for the final reinforcer 
when to do so permits more rapid rein^ 

f ©rcement 

c* To start a behavior^ reinforce all trialsi 

Procedures for Implementing an Operant Program 

1. P^npO-Ln^ the behavior you wish to increase 
or decrease p 

2* R&^^^rf the rata at which the pinpointed be- 
havior is occurring I 

a# By observing patient currently (and ret- 
rospectively via detailed history) make 
initial estimates as to what reinforcers 
are likely to be effective and are under 
your control, (In order for a reinforcer 
to do its job for you J it ±s important 
that it be contingent upon the behavior 
you want to increase and never occur as 
a consequence to undaslred behavior which 

17 " 



im to be decreased via eKtlnction*) 



Determina schedule of ^£A.n£o/Lam^nt i how 
much of what must ha do" for how much of 
what reinforcer? 

c* Apply the program, 

ds Obsaive results by recording perfomance, 

e* Change reinforcerSj or their scheduL^s as 
perfomance indicates - 

Many principles and concepts have been presented 
in the module on Teaching New Behavi©r----knowledge 
of which will benefit the ataff person in day to 
day interaction with clients. 

The actual benefit, however , will come more from 
putting this infoMation into practice--^f rom put- 
ting it all together and applying it in an actual 
teaching situation with a client. 

The follewing is a simimary of ^-tyMr^ things togzXheA." 
as they should be applied in an actual teaching 
situation with a client* 

1 • Trainer preparation 

There is no "tzchnoiogy" to this* Training is 
enhanced simply if one sets up properly for the 
teaching situation* This should includes 

a. Set up all equipment ahead of time and 
remove any variables and distractions 
which may Interfere with training. Since 
a client's attention to th^ task is crit-- 
Icai to his learning, training should be 
set up in a quiet place ^ only relevant 
stimuli should be present , and the trainer 
Should not "cAeate dLU^aationa" by having 

to organize things after training has been 
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iiiitlated. The Qllent should be positioned 
cu fur char minimise distractions^ and pos«- 
1 cloned so that data aheets, rainforcerai ate. 
i^^j out of his reach. 

b* Coma preparad with a variety of relnforcers 
appropriate for the client. On any given day, 
what was previously a relnforcar may no longer 
be BO (satiation, etc.). The trainer should 
have a variety of relnforcers on hand so that 
changes can be made without disrupting the pro- 
gram* 

2. Giving Attention and Cueing 

Once the setting Is appropriate, training can 
continue only while the clients attention is 
maintained on the task. The discriminative 
stimuli for attending behavior of the client 
should be provided byi 

a. Presenttng the client -s name 

b. Pausing until the client directs at- 
tention toward the task or trainer 

c. Then Imiediately providing the necessary 
JTtSt ruction or command 

Naturally, comaands should be consistent through-- 
out the program and should be clear and audible. 
The trainer should look at the client's face when 
delivering a conmand. If the client does not re- 
spond within approximately five seconds after the 
conmand is given, the above three steps should be 
prasented again. 

3. Prompting 

As mentioned earlier in the module ^ Tirompts can be 
used to bring about responses from the client™ 
with the responses then being followed by rein-* 
forcement to increase the probability of the re^ 
sporiye reoccuring again, and then the prompts can 
be faded out until the client is performing the 
task Independently* ^ i rt 



Proapting straceglas that can be used include 
verbal prompts, modalling^ and hands-on (physical) 
guidances 

The fallowing points should be kept in mind when 
utilizing prompting: 

a« PrCTiptB should be given in correct sequence , 
and then faded out. We only want to use as 
much "pou;eA" as is needed* Thus, follow a 
sequence of verbal prompt s^modelling-physical 
(hands-on) prompts # 

b. About 5 seconds should be allowed for the 
client to make a?, independent response be- 
fore a prompt is given, 

Co PrOTipts should contain only the amount of 
"pDtoet" they need I 

Is They should be clear (modelling) s audible 
(verbal) , and firm (physical prompts) 

2, They should be of appropriate volime and 
tone (verbal prompts) i firm-not "y^ZZLng" 
or "nagging" 

3, They should provide only enough information 
to elicit the response (don't overkill) 

4, Kiey should be relevant to the task that 
is being completed 

5, Hands'^on guidance should be directed to^ 
ward the body part at which the movCTent 
is made and should gradually decrease, 
(graduated guidance). That is, each trial 
should have less physical guidance than that 
provided at the last .succeesful trial. 

4, Gonsequating Behavior 

i:f we want a response to occur again, we need to 
reinforce it* A few rules apply here: 
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a» Always look at the client when dallvering re- 
inforcement 

b* For maximum effectiveness, reinf orcemant should 
be delivered within one second after the target 
response is made 

l^en edibles are usedj verbal reinf orcement 
should be delivered along with them. 

Whenever incompatible responses are made, rein^ 
forcement should naturally be withheld, \^en in^ 
correct responses ©re made, feedback should be de- 
livered regard tog the correct response* 

5* Other 

Staff person should collect data during training* 
Client should be returned to the proper location 
and all materials returned to the appropriate 
place* 

It is important that the work adjuster be open to 
a variety of methods and theories which may help 
the clients become more employable * For eKample, 
if a client frequently produces goods which do 
not meet quality standards^ the work adjuster could 

a) reinforce work which meets standards 

b) provide examples of acceptable and unacceptable 
goods 

c) counsel the client to recognise the importance 
of meeting quality standards 

d) establish a work group of several clients who 
will establish a "mJUu/lZ Oi qaaJUXyJ^ 

SOCIAL VOCATIONM. SURVIVM. SKILLS 

It appears that SOME BEHAt/IOR PATTER^^ COMTIRIBUTE 
MORE rO A PERSON *S WORK APJUSTMENT THAN OTHERS, 
When these key patterns are absent , a person will 
probably make a poor adjustment to work* The 
tem survival suggests that trainees who possess 
these skills experience some degree of success. 



Instaad of teaching all the skllli that appear 
useful In job plscement^ the program efforts 
ahould focus on a varlaty of activities that 
have Mnmzdiate, and £^ng teAm faene^^ for the 
trainee! the survival skills* 

In considering survival skills, it is important 
to be concerned with those leading to Imediata 
practical results such as acquiring and keaping 
employment. You as mMaging trainer should al- 
ways be aware of whether acquiring a skill is 
necessary for the trainee's acceptance on the 
job* Issentially, it Is toportant to determine 
whether the trainee will be more acceptable to 
employers p siqiervisors^ and potential co-workers 
when her clothing is color eoordinatad and stylish 
and^ when work productivity equals that established 
to ^^get th€ job done. J* 

TnAINWQ TO ACCm-ABLE STAWARW challenges the 
view that the goal of vocational training i^ to 
make mentally retarded adults as normal as pos- 
sible. Instead of attempting to reduce ai: 
ideiitified deficits, survival skills training 
attempts to reduce those differences betwee / 
people that may prevent the aehle\^ement of a 
fuller measure of self-sufficiency and fulfill- 
laent. 

immFyiNO SOCJAL survival SKILIS. Any -classifi- 
cation of survival skills is to smm extent ar- 
bitrary. For purposes of organization and dis- 
cussion of survival skills data, skills and be- 
haviors directly related to job perfomance will 
be defined as vocational skills, and all others 
as social skills* In the food service Industry, 
for example, vocational skills may include dish- 
washing, bussing, food preparation, and sweeping, 
as well as such associated worker behaviors as 
rate of task completion, endurdice on task, con- 
tinuous work, or attendance. Thm important social 
skills that do not affect the performance of as- 
signed duties might include personal appearance and 
aointeraetion with co-workers and job supervisors. 

. . ' . 22 ^ 
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A survey by Dennis Hithaug and others of supervisors 
in sheltered workshops pinpointed areas of concern. 
Those areas that 90% or more of the supein^lsors agreed 
to have been Included as skills needed in order for 
a client to funotlon ixi a sheltered work setting. 
More information is found in '"Vocational Training 
for Mentally Retarded Adults" by Frank K, Rusch arid 
Dennis E* Mithaug (pages 101-117)* 

joK Ent/iy by 90% qk mm Kupondmt^ 
Employees should be able toi 

1, Comunlcate basic needs such as those Involvijig 
thirsts hunger ^ sickness, pains and toileting* 

2, Conmunlcate basic needs receptively by means of 
verbal expression , signs, or gestures 

3, Co^aunicate basic needs expressively by means of 
verbal expression or gestures 

4* Respond to instructions requiring immediate com— 
pliance within 0-30 seconds, 

5, Respond appropriately to safety signals given 
verbally through signs or through signals 

6, Initiate contact with supervisors wheni 

a. cannot do the Job 

b . runs out of materials 

c. finishes Job 

d. feel to sick/tired to work 
e* needs drink , rest room 

f . makes a mistake which requires Informing 
the supervisor 

7, Maintain proper grooming byi 

a* dressing appropriately after using the 
restrocxn 

b. cleaning self before coming to work 
c* cleaning self after using the restroom 
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d. Glemlng gelf after eattog lunch 

e. eating food appropriately an lunch 

f* displaying proper table manners at Junch 

8. Reach place of work by means o£i 

a, company^sponaored vehicle 

b. own arrangeaent 
Q* public transit 

9* Hatat^in peraonal hygiene by? 

a- shaving regularly 

b, keeping teeth clean 

c. keeping hair cooked 

d, keeping nails clean 

e. using deodorant 



10, 



Leave job station inappropriately no more than 
1^2 times per day 

11* Display or engage In major disruptive behavior 
no luore than times per week 
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Display or eng^e in minor disruptive be- 
havior no more than 1-2 times per week 



-® ^©^lal„survival skills, there are 
VOCATIONAL SimtVAL SKILLS that a client needs to 
have In order to succeed in the "Jiml mnZd^\ 

Seccated joJi Entw by m ok ikoKo. JupewZ^g; 
^ployees should be able toi 

1. Participate In work envlroTOents for 6-hour 
periods 

2* Move safely about the shop byi 

a, Walklug from place to place 

b. Identifying and avoiding dmgerous areas 
IZ c. Wearing safe work elothlns ^ m 
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3. Mork continuously at a job station for 1-2 hour 
periods 

4. Laam new ta^ks when the supervisor explMins 
by modeling 

5» Come to work on an average of 5 times per week 

6, Correct work on a task after the second ccsr- 
reetlon 

7, Want to work for money/sense of accomplishment 

8. Understand work routine by not displaying dis- 
ruptive behavior during routine progrm changes 

9. Continue work without disruptions wheni 

a. Supervisor is observing 

b. Fellow worker is observing 
c* Staanger is observing 

10. Adapt to new work environment with normal levels 

of productivity in 1-3 days and with normal levels 
of contacts with supervisor in 30-60 minutes* 

A Worker Performance Evaluation form and a Grooming 
Recording Sheet are provided. Similar sheets can be 
constructed for other behaviors. 
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Grooming He&rdlng Sh#et 
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OBSeRVATlON AND RECORDING PROCEDUReS 



The managing trainer will obierve the trainta ave^ day at 
8:30 p.m. The trainer will stand in altar view of the trainee when she 
punehas in for wsrkg rerard^ng a {*) or (-) for aaeh of the four 
target tehavloiB on tha Grooming Reoording The trainer 

will t^ responsible for filling In the trainee's name, date, time start 
and stop, and the goal. 1^e trainer will earry a allp board with a 
grooming ohart mounted on It. On the Friday before eaoh Monday 
staff maatlng the managing trainer will ohart the fraquenay of 
grooming areas ^mpleted without assistanoe. All reoording 
sheets and the ohart will kept In tha "soolal survival skill training 
programs" filing eabtnet under "grcK^ming program — {trainee's 
name^. ** Agreement oheoki will be taken at least onoe a week by a 
second staff ptison to be saleoted at least one day In advanoe by 
the trainer* All agreement sheets will be marked and stapled to the 
managing tralnei^s observation sheeL 
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Work PmriormmQm EvafuifiQn Form 

tmpl&fwm: - - pa,,^ 

l»kj«tsf'i Nsmc^ - - - 

iQif^menm.) mmpyofm •up#nfiisf SRvefksf IfAinaf 

PesHIen- — ' 



jQhUnm: - 

Skllli eonitan*^ «sscfiliit fof iugEtsiM tmpl^insm ars lttl»d Plcuc r Ih« crnelc^R 

nil* lni«ipf«taltoA 

^'^^x^tllsnt ^SEMi •ipa^ftllQfu lor cmpie^abiitfy 

4-— Fafr -^-HtietU moit •kpc^ttlgns tor smiJl^a^iHy 

3^tlttfc€l5fy than m6t^uB\tlf mnls •spc^iiipni for sffipto^abllity 



1.1 CommiirtlExrei Mct^ 1 1 3 4 S 6 7 

Ithii^U hunger^ piin, Isitcll 

l.t CsAuf!Ufif£«f« Jfti/c ^fffdi Rmmmpthemif BM^msMhmiy 1 2 3 4 5 § 7 
f&y fffissni of vcrbsl cspfei^n. i^ns, g«turcs| 

1^ laitimtmM Qsnta^i with My^^fr^&gfti 1 S 3 4 =i fi 7 

(requnU help, work, Indback) 

1.4 Mtmtm&M With Syptfwkon Mii& QmiFSfkwfm 1 f 3 4 § 6 7 

disryplrvc) 

1*1 Qft^nlng mn& PgfionM! Nyf laa* i t 3 4 S fi 7 

(drt»t« spprepriati^, ^Mh, ncsL tilt spprDprislv^] 
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Work F^rfprmanra Evaluation r jrm (Continued) 

1^ VMaTIONAL SKELU (0^^m,| 

2A pf DA/Lm§ & m 4 w^jfete LmI 1 1 § 4 S • 7 

CsomplaiB •!! Mft^M ImU. ee^pMB Inks wNNn 

O ^ D^caj af afl 4^pf#ai> * 1 t 3 '4 i • 7 

(iif«pt Mfp findi mfc Is ^ virMs m^lsl dtefn^ 

3.4 fGd^km Ot^m^m 1 2 3 4 1 3 7 

(ierrcas mitl«k^ fi^rta Imlrn, *iom wM ICHfa new 

- 1 2 3 4 i 3 f 
1i3453f 

^ 12343 37 

' 1234iS7 
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Another view on survival akills la that presented 
by Gordon KrantE entitled Critical VocatlQnal Be- 
haviors . 



CRITICAL VOCATIONAL BEHAVIORS 

The focus of this discussion is upon work adjustment 
as a means for promoting critical vocational be- - 
havlors. These behaviors have the following char- 
acteristics I 

1, The behaviors are CA4t4e^= they each make a 
critical difference in whether the client 
will be ^ployed 

2, They are y0Ca^gna£- they apply directly 
adult occupation at levels from competitive 
employment to at least sheltered employment 
and work activity 

3, They are behav^/U T^they are actions of the 
client that can be seen and described ^ rather 
than constructs supposed to be inside the cli- 
ent and to cause his actions* 

From the last points It follows that one might 
give a list of critical vocational behaviorr ^ich 
could then be dealt with according to any number 
of theories about why people behave the *'ny they do . 

A good list should be founded upon observation of 
what peuple must do in order to be employed. Slt^ 
ting down and making a free-hand analysis of what 
is probably required by jobs In general might be 
helpful, but an actual tally of rehabilitation 
clients are not working (once their physical dis-- 
abilities are dealt with as such) would b^ a great 
deal more helpful, 

A list of some vocational behaviors to be .acklng 
in 60 clients of the Minneapolis Rehabilitation 
Center is given In "Pounce^" a chapter by Robert 
A* Walker in the book Behavioral Counseling i 
Cases and TgQhnlques ■ ^at list has been expanded 
- for use here in discussion with Mr- Walker and re- 
phrased in terms of the positive behavlo^^ a per^ 
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son must emit In ordeE- to be employed. t^alfeer 
has graeloualy given K^m consent to the use ot hil 
ideas and of the term "cAiecca£ yoaat^mZ fa^uuDiU" 
whieh he coined to titlle the list. 

The list of eritical vocational beha%ioM ia s^n- 
tained in Table 1, its outline encoot asses gss^ 
elemrats which, in the bast of ^all posi^lble worlda, 
might be taken for grrated as solved before the cll 
ent is referred for wo^l^ adjustment. This is not 
the beat of all possible worlds, so even the ell#nt'e 
mmnmm of direction is ta.ere considered as a potenclal 
element of work adjiiatD^st. ^ 

CRITICAL VOCATIONAL B^^VIQRS 

A, Job Objective Beha^^^ers 

1. He has a vocatt«nal goal 

a, being orle^^ed toward employaent qt 
having a v&«ational goal at all 

b, having a clear enou|ji vocational 
goal mm as be ^la to move ahwd 
that point Am his development 

2, He has an appropriate wrk objective-*hag s 
goal tAichi 

a. is work he can do and for ^Ich hs ii 
qualified ~ ~ ■ 

h. is work he is willing to do 

c, la actually available in the cbmauaity 

B* Job-getting Behavio^^ 

1, He seeks wrk fi^^quently enough 

2, He has appropriate interview behavior- 
presents hlaaelff in such a way thati 

a. he makes clfejat to the CTployer his 
assets 

b . he accounts ^or his problOTs-audi as 
periods of u^asmployment 

c. he shows pro^^r enthusiasm ^out the vork 

d. he is reasonably free of mMnsrlsM i^lch \ 
sti^atize or toioy the ttplop» !; 

3, He uses job leads-knows about sources at jcl 
leads and shows «Als knowledge in btfiavlo^ t 



Job-keeping Bihaviar- —behaviora which help the 
person to itay eaplo^yed after he gets the job 

1. He attandi work ^aragularly (in generals 
misses Ifis thw 12 days of work per 

year) , 

2, He shows up tov ^^ork promptly (misses 
being m time tiQ more than about 12 
tic:es pir yeaf') * Note that promptness 
must be dif ined appropriate terms | 
some jobs tequtJ>'^» that the employee not 
sho^ up until al^^ost exactly time to start 
work, and othet ^3obs require that the per- 
son beat the wos^k station some time before 
actually itatctfl^g work. 

3* He behavii to^mt^^ co-^workers in such a way 
that I 

a* he doea not ^a^rritate themp make them 

madj or diacc^act them 
b. he li nat aS&Med or victimized (this 

would ef%at# an administrative hiirden to 

the amplciy^d) * ^ 
4* He behavaa in M^^atlon to supervisor so 
that t 

a, he ihowg an a^aoeptance in his subordinate 

roll in tel^t:=ion to the supervisor 
b» he crsatea tftjiimum supervisory overhead 
CDnsuBlng Otil=_y ordinary supervisory 
tlffli and attft^ntion 
5. He producii BnOugr^li worki 

a. he refflains dO^-^sistently at hir work s tac- 
tion to an e^E^^tent appropriara to the 
oQcupatiion 

b, he nalntain^ ^^daquate production speed 

(a cDfflmon pto^ilem being low productivity- 
f arily a cll^^At may have too high a speed 
leading to hi^^ raj action as a rate buster. 
Cp he sustain^ e^^fort and 'shows adequate 
stailna and d^i^monstrates willingness 
to continue to exert himself against the 
demanda of thae work world • 



6, 8ft produces tnp to appropriata quality etm- 

s> he recognises that there are quality 

etandards and accept s them as reasonable 

demmds upon him| 
b» he attends ^c* oeating quality standards 

and has attained the capability of meet^ 

ing them 

Ci he racQgniies the point of "good e^ 

nough" and does not sacrifice production 
rate to needless perf eetloniam* 



There a^m mother behaviors , not directly vocational , 
which wumt be emitted by the client at a critical 
ttinloitti m order for him to function in employment. 
The fully ^^ounded work adjustment professional or 
faeilltj^ f3"aquently has to deal with th^ as well 
by direct ^^arvice or by seeing to It that someone 
elst effsc^^ively attends to them* They may be. 
called "Cr^itical Imployment-coupled Behaviors 
and are si follows on Table II, 



CRITIC ^ ^gLOTOfflKT^COUPLEP BEHAVIOIS 

D* Soclsl I^lvlng Competencies 

1« He utilises his leisure time so that he 
is 

%t appropriately engaged and occupied 
rather than being at loose ends' 

b* satisfied mxid reasonab].y content with 
his leisure timm occupation 

2- manages his money so that he does not 
sp^^nd more than he has 

3- Hi lias acceptable grooming and appearance 
4. Hft manages legal probl^os adequately (a» 

v^S^ds eKcesslve garnislunents » manages 
dl'O'orcep and other personal suits , and 
eflEsetively muages claims against such 
go^^srmient services as social security 
or — imemployment conaideratlons) . 

h ComffiuA^LCy Living Co^^etsncles 

1. He houses htmgelf ^ finds a place to live 

maintains a.i reasonable stability In 3^ 
h^i:3siiig * 



2. He secures adequate medical services 

Crahabilitation clients , the diaadvantaged 
and the retairded no, less than the physically 
disabled have an unusual amount of medical nee 
They frequently are plagued by a multitude 
of minor to serious medical problems and 
have shotm themselves to be inept at secur- 
ing services) i 

a, he has -a personal physician or is 
linked to a public medical service 

b. secures health supportive services 

3* He is mobile in the community^he uses per- 
sonal or public transportation whe i necessary 
for employment* recreation^ and personal 
affaire 

F, General and Personal Living Competencies 

1. He copes with family and marital relations- 
ships so that they do not interfere with 
ei^ployment 

2* He has adequate personal adjustment and 

stability, (^Is is to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the individual and his situation 
and, above mIIj in relation to worker func- 
tioning- It is possible for a good worker 
to be chronically depressed or unhappy or 
even in acute psychic pain* He may think 
odd thoughts. However^ the critical be- 
haviors are those which are emitted in such 
a way as to influence his employability • ) 

The old line rehabilitation worker might reasson- 
sbly object that many of the critical vocational 
and employment -coupled behaviors have little to do 
with disability, ^y then should a rehabilitation 
facility be called upon to deal with them? At this 
pointy one can only contrast what theoretically 
ought to be true* When rehabilitation agencies 
find that their clients actually have certain pro- 
lems| when they find that they have the technolo- 
gles to allaviatfe those problemSi then tne 4=^*stion 
of whether they should deal with those problt^a be- 
comes acadmiic. Tht hohabAJUXa^on aHmt f^ha 4u^£eA4 



toue mpZoycdbt^ peJi&on doeM not p^teaan^ a mnk ad- 

The Cachnology of work adjustmant Is most needed 
whan the issua is the general amployablllty , the 
ability to be employed at all, of the client, A 
simplistic comparison is that job skill training 
is useful T^ien the client needs to bacoma a square 
peg for a square holai work adjustment is more usa- 
ful trfien ha naeds to become a peg at all. 

Thosa homilias being out of the way, soma lllus-- 
trations can be givati of ^how tha critical vocational 
bahaviore can be related to differenca theorias of 
how paopla may ba un4eratood* 

THEORETICAL STANDPOINTS 

Suppose that a client comas in with tha label 
of mantal retardation* Suppose further that the 
work adjuster holds the athaeretical view that 
there is no such "thing" as ratardation but only 
that some people function at a retardad laval. 
In this particular case^ lat us assume that thera 
wara two vouational bahavior areas in which tha 
criant was deficient ^ quality st«idarda and be- 
havior toward co-workiers. The work adjuster 
might than teach the client to recognise md ac^ 
capt quality standards (C*6,b,) and to avoid 
being victimised CC,3,b,). 

That work adjuster might than claim that his 
cliant is no longer ratarded against the cri- 
terion of employment j without bothering with the 
theoretical questions of tdiether ha is curing 
ratardation* 

Suppose that another work adjuster had been 
raised in the tradition of vocational education* 
Within his outlook j there is a distinct body of 
activities called occupational exploration. Using 
real or simulated work as his Instrument, that 
work adjuster could help his client acquire goals 
consisting of work he can dO| acceptable to him 3 



and avllabla in his conmunity (A.2.a., b., c). 

The impresalon might ba gained that a specific 
theory is somehow required by each of the voca- 
tional behaviors* That impression can be dis- 
pelled by choosing a single behavior and analyElng 
it from the standpoint of various theories. Con-- 
aider C.2.s showing up for work on time. The 
work adjuster might conclude that his client is 
tardy for no deep reason and deal with the tar- 
diness by reinforcing successively more prompL 
arrival at the work stationi playing the role of 
a behavior modifier. The work adjuster might find 
another client whose lateness seems to be a re- 
sistant defense against a relationshop tiansf erred 
from the client *s father to the adjuster, here- 
upon the adjuster wouid decide whether to resolve 
the complex or to avoid it. Operating from a 
base of friendly personal acquaintance, the ad- 
juster might find a third client whose lateness is 
due to too many late-late TV shows, and might ef- 
fectively advise a change in the client *s bedtime. 
The adjuster might note mother client who has a 
pattern to his lateness and recognize a cultural 
trait in which being late on Monday morning Is 
better than not showing up at all, in which case 
the adjuster would need to decide whether his cli- 
ent wants to affiliate with one culture or another. 
The point is that, having decided to address him- 
self to some atheoreticai critical vocational be- 
haviors * the work adjustment professional still has 
to have an understanding of how human behavior can 
be changed and the ability to apply scientific be- 
havior change techniques which may be useful for 
certain behaviors. 



The mention of alternate cultures in the para- 
graph above may remind the reader that the given 
list of critical vocational behaviors is strongly 
aligned with a single culture, that of the "work 
ethic." No apology for this fact is intended, 
l^e world of work still holds to a cultural model 
In which those behaviors are valued. 
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^DITXQNAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Spaca does not pemlt the davalopment of ethar 
considerations related to a schrae of critical 
vocational bahaviors, but a few important ones 
should be mentlonad» 

Levels of behavior should be considerad. For 
axampla, at what level must a client accept a 
supervised role CC.4»a.) in order to function 
In competitive amploymant? In sheltered em^ 
ploymant? In work activity? Even in dependency, 
helping around his homa? As a self^CTiployed 
person relating to customers? Parhaps a com-- 
prehensiva schema for assessing cliant progress 
in work adjustmant would note the level attained 
In aach behavior, 

A relatad consideration is the idea of the 04^- 
4.aaZ m4jfUjmm . If there is a critical mlnimiMfl 
level at which the cliant must anit each behavior 
in order to function at each employment laval, 
then tha highest level which he finally attains 
in an important behavior limits tha laval at which 
ha can function at all vocationally* For example, 
if a given client after work adjustmant attains 
below the critical minimum demanded by sheltered 
employment in his ability to accept supervision 
(C.4^a.) ^ perhaps It does hto no good to have an 
otherwise appropriate Job objective (A* 2,) and pro 
duce an adequate voluma (C,S.) of high quality (C# 
6,b*) work at the competitive level. 

The outline of critical vocational behaviors pre- 
eentad in this article la necessarily as partial 
as is mny other list of rehabilitation problams, 
Fortunataly, human nature and the hianan situa- 
tion are both flexible enough to defy neat schemes 
Fortunately also, rahabllltatlon has davalopad the 
ability to deal with unique people and situations^ 
A checklist is only a tool, valuabla if it is use- 
ful. 



WQRK ADJUSI^NT CHECKLIST 
Compet ancles 
Does the clients 

1. Know what a job is? 

2. Understand work schedules? 

3. Understand gross pay? 

4. Understand net pay? 

5. Understand payroll deductions? 

6. Know how to make an appointmant? 

7. Know how to recogni?.e the mathods of nbtain^ 
ing a job lead? 

8. Know how to hunt for a job? 

9. Know how to utilize job benefits? 

10. Understand overtime? 

11. Know how Co apply for a job? 

12. Know how to suitably dress and groom h^insalf 
for a job interview? 

13. Understand tha importance of product inn and 
its relationship to pay? 

14. Undarstand money as a reward for work? 

15. Damons trace positive feelings toward work? 

16. Know how to maintain proper relatlonBhips with 
supervisors? 

17. Know how to maintain proper relationships 
with co-workers? 

18. Understand his physical and mental limitations? 
19* Understand how his limitations affect employ- 
ability? 

20. Know how to accepC help in formulating feasible 
vocational goals? 

1, Group Activities 

A. Divide into groups of 3--5. Each group should 
define work adjustment and discuss the de- 
finitions. 

B. For one client of student's choice choose 
one work adjustment problem from the client's 
IPP and develop a possible program «"o solve 
that problem. 
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Critical VoGatlonsl Behaviors 



A. Job Dbjeetive behavior 

1, Dafinitlon Md dlscuealon of compon^ct^ 

2, As B component of client occupatl^nsl 
awarmeaa 

3, As a prerequisite to placeiint in work 
adjustment 

B. Job-getting behavior 

1* Definition and discuasian of somponentB 

2, Treatmrot progrM location within a f^rk 
adjustment training progz^aQ 

3. Discussion of avaiiable treatnent pro- 
grams utilised in facHltating of job*g%t 
ting bdiaviors 

a* Job seeking skllls^^C 
b* Singer job Bur^lval skills 
c* job quest serles^jfflC 

C. Job-keeping behavior 

1* Definition and description of componenCi 
2* Treatment progrm location within a work 

adjiistmut training prograffi 
3* Discussion of available triatnent progrMi 

utilized In faoilitatlng Jobkeaplng hm^ 

havlor 

a. vocational coungeling 

b* behavior modlf icatlofl technique^ 

1) behavior contractlfl| 

2) formalized training 

3) token economies 

4) modeling 

4. Discussion of the role of the floor supw 
vledr in facilitating job kieplng behavle 
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III. Critical Employment^Coupled Behavio'^g 



A* Social living CQmpetanctes 

1* Definition and discussion of components 

2, Importance in maintaining c] ient place- 
ment 

3. Discussion of programmatic mathods 
utlliEed for implementation of social 
living competencies 

a« facility resources 
b, coraiunity resources 

4* Behavior change methods 

a* skill training 

b . modeling 

c. vocational counseling 
B, Comiftunity living competencies 

1# Definition and discussion of components 

2. Importance in maintaining coimnunity 
placement 

3. Discussion of programmatic methods 
utilized for implementation o£ social 
living competencies 

4. Behavior change methods 

a. skill training 

b . modeling 

c. vocational counseling 

C# General and persoti&l living competencies 

Definition and discussion of components 
Importance in maintaining rnmm%\n±ty 
placement 

Discussion of programmatic methods 
utilised for implementation pf social 
li V ing comp e t en c ies 
Behavior change methods 

a* skill training 
b . modeling 

c* yocational counseling ;^ 
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IV, utilisation of Critical Vocational Behavior 
Model in Progrm Development 

A, Work adjustment ai a goal oriented activity 

B. To improve program efficiency 

1, Used in conjunction with job analysis 
to determine job raqulrementg 

ACTIVITIES 
Dlscuaa i 

A. What is a job? 

1 , Work 

2, Getting paid for your services in order to 
do the following I 

a. Have a place to live 

b . Have thm food you need. 

c* Have tha clothes you need 

d* Have other items you need and want 

B* Why work? 

1 , Honey 

2, Satisfaction 

3, Relieve boredom 
4« Gain status 

C. , Learning more about work 

!• You learn about mrk at a ve^ early age 

a# Household chores 
b . AllowMce 

2. Development of work traits (character traits) 
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a» Honest 

b . Responsibility 

c. Dependability 

d . Motlvstion 

e . Independence 

3, Developmsnt of work traits (personal tty 
traits) 

a. Betog ^eerful 

b. Getting along with others 

c. Garrying your share of load 
d * Perseveration 

e* ^ility to handle frustration 

4. Development of a realistic attitude ^o-* 
ward job seleetion 

a. E3f,ploring your voeational abiJii-ies 
and Imitations 

(1) Wiat am I like? 

(2) What can I do best? 

(3) What job experience do I have? 

Securing employment 

1. Where to look 

a. Personal inquiries 

b* V, R. counselor 

c. State eoplo^ent agency 

d. Newspapers 

e. Private Miployment agencies 

f . New construction sites 

g. other 

2. How to apply 

a. The application 

(1) What to bring with you 

€2 

b. ^e interview 

(1) Questions you should be prepared to 
mswer 

(2) Do's and don* ta for interviewing 



E, preparing to start your job 

1, Transportation 
2 * Food 

3, Uniforms 

F. Starting to work on your job 

1 * Orientation 

2, What to e3^ect from employers and fellow 
employees 

3, What is expected of you? 
G* Your pay^eok 

1. When do you reeeive your pay? 

2 ^ Deduations 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 

A* Fill out sample job application 

Hold mock Interviaws (role playing) 
0. Assemtle personal data sheet (resuio^) 
D. Learn to read bus schedule 
E« Get newspaper a£id read classified ads 

F. Cut out pictures from magazines to show 
appropriate and inappropriate dress 

G. Take a field trip to at least three different 
types of Jobs to show the client realistic 
types of ' Jobs available to them In the com- 
munity for eKsnplep stockroom attendwtSa 
Janitorial services or ass^bly line Mployees 



H* Administer interest and aptitude te^*^- 

I* Show films and fllmstrlps on vocatio^-i ad- 
justment 

J. Learn vocabulary words (as found on application 
blanks) 

K. Take a field trip to the state emplo'^T^nt 
office 

L. Invite guest speakers 



GETTING A JOB 

1* Activities 

A. Discuss how to deteraine when a client 
la ready for a Job 

Pass out check list for job readiness 
and have each student attempt honest 
evaluation of his own readiness 

C* Discuss how you get a Job 

D* Dis cuss how you find ^lat jobs are 
available when you are living in the 
community 

1 . Read want ads 

2, Ask your friends 

3* Use state emplo^^ent agencies 

4, Look for new businesses opening up 

5, Write letters of inquiry 

6, Personal inquiries 

E, DisGuss what is a job interview 

F. List do's and dont's for interview '.ng 

on board. Encourage class participation. 



1, Dress neatly and cleanly 



2. lutroduce yourself 
3» Ba on time 

4, Sit straight 

5, Don't fidget 

6. Look the effiployer In tha eye ^en apaaklne 
and llstanlng ^ m 

7. Answer mil questions clearly and houMtly 
s. Do not smoka, Aew gm or eat during Intar- 

view 

9. If you have a questioup ask It 
10. When Interview Is ovar, thank the Interviewar 

THE DITERVIEW AND THE APPLICATION 

I* Activities 



A. 



Discuss ^at faets you should he praparad 
to answer 

1 • Nama 

2. Age 

3. Address 

4. Previous work experianea 
5 • Education 

6. Faally background (mphasl^ing tha pos- 
itive aspacts) 
7* Job preferanca 

Discuss what some questions are that you 
should ask the intarviewar* 



What kind of work the job would in- 
volve? 

What arr the work hours ^ days off, md 
work sAedula? 
3* Wiat ara the age, education, md aa^ar- 

Ittica requlraments? 
4* How much vacation is allowed? 

What are tha other benafltSp e.g*. in- 
surmca? 
6. What does the j«b pay? 
7* What are the ehancas for advasicaffleat? 
a. toe there special raqulrOTants , e*£,. 
unlfon^? V ' 
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C, Dlscusi whet an application form is 

D, Discuss references 

1* What is a raferenc? 

A rafarence is a friend or pravious em- 
ployer who knows you wall and can tell 
others about you. 

2. Who are good references to use? 

a« Your counselor 

b . Your minister 

c. A former employer 

d . Landlord 

E, Pass out sample job applieations and have 
client complete forms to the best of their 
ability. 

F* Using pre-printed personal data sheets help 
each client prepare a resuma that they can 
refer to when eooplatlng an application 

YOUR JOB AND HOW TO KEEP IT 

1, Activities 

A* Discuss the preparations which should be 
made prior to starting emploympni. 

1, Transportation ^ 

a. How long dees it take to get 
to the job? 

b. How ^11 you travel to the Job, 
e.gfe, car, bus, taKi, walks bike, 
motorcycle, ate? 

c. What is the cheapest fom of trans-* 
portation? 

2. Food 46 

a. Should you prepare your ^^m lunch? 

b* Should you buy limch? 

Ct What is the cheapest of rhm above? 



3« Unlforas 



a. Does yoM Job requira imlfoma? 

b. Should you tmtit or buy your 
formg? 

WhlA la the dieapest of the above? 
DlsQuea wagea, salaries* and deductions 
1 • Wages 
2 • Salaries 
3, Daduatloas 



a* Federal Ineome ta^ 
b « Soelal security 

.State tM 
d • Hospital Insuru&e 
a. Union dues 
f. Savings bonds, sta^ 

Starting to work on your new Job 
1* Discuss the orientation period 

a. The first fw days will be spent In 
looking around the area ^ 

b. Mter InltAal orientation, on-the-job 
training or placment rl^t Into work 
area 



2. DJsouss f*at to a^eet from the follo^ngi 
a « layers 

(1) Regular pay for your work 

(2) Supervision 

(3) DBpartiallty 

(4) Job saourlty 

(5) Aotoowledgraent and reward for 
your efforts 

(6) (^portunity for advaneMent mmA 
further training 

Fro^sion of adequate and safe work 
areas wid equ^ment to do the job : 



(7) 



C8) Constructive eriticism 
(9) Respact 



bp Fellow employaas 

CD Constructive criticism 
(2) Cooperation and advice in mutual 
endeavors 

c. What is expected of you? 

(1) Be at your bast 

(2) Learn your job 

(3) Have a broad outlook 

(4) Cultivate good habits 

(5) Work well with others 

(6) Get along with the boss 

(7) If you don"t understand , ask 
questions 
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1^ Define work adjustment* 

2, Differentiate between pHjOS^iztia and ^ZAW2iMt 
approaches to work adjiistment* 

3. Provide an outline of steps neceasa^ for a 
good work adjustment. 



1* List as mMiy aoeial md voQatlonal survival 
skills as you om think of md provide your 
own erltleal malysla of eaoh as to their 
neeessity • 
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i. Do tha same as in nu^er 1 with the listing 
ot critical vocational behaviors* 
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